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REPORT ON VIET-NAM 


The opportunity to address you today -- and through you the 
American people — is an opportunity which I welcome. 

The situation in Viet-Nam is central to all of our concerns. It 
sparks much discussion, many opinions and some thoughtful dissent. 


e Americans are a secure people, living in freedom and relative 
affluence. Yet we are continually called by the pace of events to 
reckon with our position of international prominence. We have many 
questions and we have a legitimate need to know. 


Thus today, I want to address the question I know is foremost in 
your minds: How are things going in Viet-Nam? Are there any signs of 

progress m the struggle against aggression? What realistic hope is the® 
of a peace not too far down the road? 


Responding to these questions is necessarily difficult. The 
problems m Viet-Nam are difficult. Viet-Nam is many things: a combina- 

on o- major military actions and isolated incidents of terrorism" a 
“ ™,° f E? 1X ? XC f- subversion and the creation of representative insti- 
wfooM! b ^ end of . a P ath y and P roud nationalism; and a confrontation 
between the burgeoning aspirations of a new nation and the stresses and 
strains associated with its development. 


of th! U currL^ he -^ if ! ing 3Tld sortin § necessary to arrive at an assessment 
. T c situation m Viet-Nam involves questions of judgment on 

a conflictTil^ 6 ? 163 assoaiated with the commitment of our own men to 
a conriict miles from our shores. 


If anvthine^infLm.^ th * Amer i can 1 . pe ° ple su£fer for Banc ° £ information, 
i anything, information pours forth in such abundance that it is 

frequently confiic ting and seldom digested into an integrated assessment 
of the whole range of problems we face. 


Our own 
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Our own Mission in Saigon spares no effort to obtain and provide 
as complete a picture as possible. Like our offices in Washington, a 
vast amount of information is made available to the public through 
briefings and appearances of leading public figures. 

At the outset, let us clearly state our objectives -- what it is 
we are trying to achieve by our presence in Viet-Nam. 

Our immediate objective is the independence of South 
Viet-Nam and its freedom from attack. 

In a broader frame, we aim to reinforce the growing 
climate of confidence in Southeast Asia -- a confi- 
dence borne of an affirmation of the right to freedom 
from attack for other nations in the area, some of 
which already are threatened by externally-supported 
Communist insurrections. 

We are affirming our commitment to resist aggression 
-- a commitment under the Charter of the United 
Nations and our obligation as a member of SEATO. 

The credibility of this commitment must be beyond 
the doubt of friend and foe alike. 

We seek early negotiations to arrive at a just and 
honorable peace based on the principal of self- 
determination. 

Within this overall context, we are working to help 
the . Vietnamese help themselves in building new 
political institutions and developing a viable 
economy. 

I believe that in the past two years we have come a long way toward 
t e -u fillment of these objectives. This judgment is not mine alone. 

It is generally shared by my colleagues on the spot and those here in 
Washington following developments closely. But let me be more specific. 
Let me address myself to four interrelated aspects of the struggle in 

-- the military situation 
-- the pacification program 

-- political development within South Viet-Nam 
-- the economic situation 
The Military Situation 

In early 1965 the military tide was with the Viet Cong and the 
ort letnamese were emboldened to move regular units into the South 

in the 
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in the expectation of major victories. Today the initiative is ours. 

, ,. Th ^ Vlet Con S are under heavy pressure. Viet Cong recruitment has 

eclmed since early 1966 by nearly one-half. They are being forced to 
reiy on . impressing . younger people into their ranks. In some of the Viet 

renLr 311 ’ 1°*°* ur ' 1Cs there are an increasing number of North Vietnamese 
replacements. Despite continued infiltration from the North total enemy 

The^ill r“TS th l T Pr ° bably declined slightly during the last year. 

t, • 6 6en progrtssivel y denied access to food with the 

Mew ^ f '! reaS Under Cheir collCro1 they have extorted higher and 

thfchiTZi "^'^tly aIienated the population. Defections under 

1-st ' E*™ 6 "'" this year are running nearly 50 percent ahead of 

.LcjaL. year s race. 

We believe that the National Liberation Front is today even less 
The poli rr 3 h a . Southern nationalist insurgency than it was in 1965. 
remains ir nall ‘ :ar y control of the National Liberation Front 
Office' fni- c Che .' iands o!: Northern generals in the COSVN (Central 

nf^Mn/ South Viet-Nam) . The People's Revolutionary Party, which is 

(Wor ker 1 s ^ P ^ ^ ^ extension of the North Vietnamese Lao Dong 

(Worker s) Party continues to dominate the Front. " 

co _, Illd i Cat:ive of the pressures under which the Viet Cong operates is a 

a ;°Sc°f-- ept by a viet con8 «• Sp-SrS 

A comparison with the early part of 1965 shows a 
ecrease of 1,000,000 people in the rural areas due to 
the presence of U.S. troops ... This reflects poor 
leadership on our part ... We have failed to win many 
people over to our side ... The recruitment of personnel 
n n vacancles in units ... presents a serious 

problem. 

series of wel1 executed allied offensive operations since last 
off-balance' 1 and m. " uf£ere J ^avy casualties. He has been kept 

izx ?r| 

been „ade in finite l^e dSSht ^ m0Ve ' ne ” t ° f " K ° Md “»«•* *»■ 

effectiveness nf 'If* tU of events has ba “ growing evidence of the 
eiiectiveness of the Vietnamese armed forces. 

VietnJmese m amed th * C0Untry units of the 

contributed materially to the ln rate P er f Qrm ances . They 

DMZ: in the H a^ea thev 0 ^ 0 ', the ir ' ltial 0 ‘ ,eratl °" s in the 

selves and recently in ??? , h * Ve glV6T1 a g ° od acc °unt of them- 

have conducted'^ IV 

For example, 
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, For . example, a few weeks ago a North Vietnamese Army regiment, the 
Lighty : e ighc h attacked the base camp of a South Vietnamese infantry 
n 3 ta i .° n / n Fh “ oc T ; onJi Prince 70 miles north of Saigon. Though fight- 

MnrM u b a " f ? Ur Co one odds > the South Vietnamese unit sent the 

North Vietnamese reeling back with heavy losses. 

Last August a regimental-size force of South Vietnamese soldiers came 
to the rescue of a beleaguered American Special Forces camp at Dak Seang 
• ch p. Cen ^ ral Hl ohlands some 300 miles north of Saigon. Driving uphill 

force f killed y iftr C i le tMck jungle terrain > the South Vietnamese 

force killed 181 North Vietnamese, captured an elaborate complex of 

bunkers, complete with big stocks of ammunition, supplies and weapons. 

Sometimes when I hear criticism of the Vietnamese military I recall 
some of the things that were said about the South Korean Army in 1950 and 
• e were told that the South Koreans would not fight, that their 

selvlf^r™ ^ rru P C > and dhat had no capability of governing them- 

- es and could never develop a viable economy. Not only did the test 
of time prove all of these judgments to be false. But now we have 48' 000 
supeib Korean soldiers fighting to help a fellow Asian nation defend 
itself* against aggression. 

lh6r f 1S StiU room for improvement in the South Vietnamese Armed 

comprehensive program of reorientation, motivation and improve- 

of quality and performance of the forces is underway and the results 
are evident in many areas: 

a. Experimentation with various forms of integrated U.S. and 

^™ ed Fo y ces r operations is being carried out with the intent 
of .aising the level of training and effectiveness of the Vietnamese 
, ' to Practice the principles of economy of forces for the U.S. 

’ xcellent results h^ve already been obtained and I believe there 
is great promise on both counts. 

of wh« haS dr ° PPei1 C ° * UttU ^ 0ne - thIrd 

it w a P 'i„“arly”l966? r ”' 1SSi,,g aCtl ° r ' haS dr ° PI>ed tC one * half of what 

d. The trend of weapons lost has been reversed. In early 1966 
combined South Vietnamese forces lost more than twice the number 
captured. The ratio is now the exact opposite. 

e. In large unit operations the Vietnamese Army is making more 
enemy contacts although fewer total operations are run. 

• 5; In sma ?; 1 unit operations the rate of South Vietnamese contact 
e enemy as risen to thirty percent. Speaking militarily, then, 

we are 
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we are not confronting a stalemate in Viet-Nam. Much is yet ahead of us 
but with the initiative in our possession the opportunity for continued 
progress is unfolding. 

The Pacification Program 

. .. ln . a war " ith as many faces as that in Viet-Nam, one of the best 

indications of how things are progressing is the degree of security In 
the country-side. 

The Vietnamese armed forces are carrying the major burden in 
providing such security - so vital to the success of the many pacifi- 
-T Programs •• signed to improve the wdl-being of the people and to 
enable them to manage their own affairs free from Viet Cong terrorism. 

Obtaining a definitive assessment of the extent of security is an 
extremely complex task. It is our judgment that the proportion of the 
£ ander Ch£ ' reasonabl y secure protection of the Government of 

In Snnth w- VT, Cr, ' JSed C0 n, ° re thari tw °- thirds of the 17 million people 
in South Viet-Nam. Just over two years ago, it is estimated the pro- 
portion was about one-half. Of the one-third not under Government 

IonteIted n aIeJsI’ ^ UTlder Viet C ° nS COntro1 and half in 

Another important indication of progress is the increased number 
of people who registered and voted in the elections last year and this 
year, despite Viet Cong efforts to disrupt the balloting with threats 
and io^ Ual ° CtS ° f terrori - sm - Registration increased from 5 288 572' 
6 tJ° 5 ’*53,251 in 1967. Voting increased from 4.2™ ,872 „ 

Registered rt Patent versos S3 percent respectively of those 
registered, ihe number ot voters registered in the September 1967 
electrons represented about 70 percent of the total population of voting 
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Political Developm ent within South Viet-Nam 

The trends in pacification lead me l.o the recent political developments in -South 
Viet-Nam which could not have occurred except for growing security from intimidation 
and assassination. 


I refer, of course, to the affirmative steps South Viet-Nam lias taken toward 
viable representative government. In the past two years a Constituent Assembly was 
elected; a Constitution was promulgated on April first of this year; village and hamlet 
elections were held m large sections oi the country; and two national elections were 
held this fall in which a President and Vice-President, a Senate and a Lower House 
were elected. 
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An important adjunct to this political development is a change in the nature of 
the political opposition. In the past about the only means for changing the government, 
or even effectively influencing its policies, were too often violent. . Demonstrations and 
coups were the natural thoughts of most M out n politicians. 

With the move toward constitutional government, it has become possible to 
express opposition in turn-violent ways. Much of it has been channeled into legal 
and constructive efforts. 

The new government has been inaugurated, promising vigorous action and call- 
ing on the people for greater efforts and sacrifices. It has already taken tvo im- 
portant steps: 

a. A decree providing for partial mobilization expanding the draft ages to 
include men from 18 to 33, requisitioning of specialists and technicians from 
34 to 45 years of age and recalling to service men within the draft age groups 
previously demobilized; and 

b. A decree law to become effective January 1, 1968 providing that all lands 
and property taxes will be administered by local authorities and all revenues 
collected for local governments -- namely villages, provinces, municipali- 
ties, and prefectures. The decree virtually transfers all land tax authority 
to local units of government, and this represents a giant step forward. 

ThePrime Minister of the new Government, Nguyen Van Loc, spoke to the 
land reform problem a few days ago when taking office. He said the government 
would distribute public lands to peasants, re-establish 500, 000 expired land leases 
and issue ownership certificates to 110, 500 peasants who have purchased expropriated 
rice fields. Prime Minister Loc said, further, that farm improvement centers would 
be set up to teach farmers modern techniques of cultivation and irrigation. 

He also announced that the government would found an agricultural development 
bank for farmers and fishermen. It will have two billion piasters of working capital. 

Aware of the many problems which lie in need of urgent attention, the Prime 
Minister indicated the new government would take measures to: 


1. Stabilize farm prices. 


2. Increase 
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2. Increase facilities for training in farming skills, animal husbandry and 

forestry as v.-ell as in industrial techniques. ; 

3. Increase the nurrb er of schoolrooms and teacher training to wipe cut 
illiteracy. 

4. Streamline the courts , now hampered by red tape and unwieldy bureaucracy. 

5. Eliminate injustice, corruption and favoritism in the military through a 
re-organizatiun of the chain of command. 

6. Improved care for the nation' s two million refugees as well as strengthened 
social welfare programs for war widows and orphans. 

The Prime Minister urged the new National Assembly to act to pass a press 
law and a statute for the formation of political parties as part of building representa- 
tive institutions for the nation's new constitutional government. 

If much remains to be done, as the Prime Minister made clear, more has been 
done than the Government lias been generally given credit for. 

The Economic Situat ion 

The economic situation in South Viet-Nam is. complicated not only by the 
economics of development but also by the massive U.S. presence and the backdrop 
of armed conflict. ( 

In spite oi this, however, a picture of the economy appears that is* not un- 
encouraging: 

The threat of run-away inflation in the spring of 1966 has been checked. While 
inflationary pressures are severe, they have been kept under tolerable cbntrol. 

Prices have gone up, but food supplies are ample. ; 

Today there is full employment, indeed in many cases a labor shortage. 

While this makes the economy prone to inflationary pressures it also means a funda- 
mental change in the conditions of life for millions of Vietnamese workersand pea- 
sants. In pacified areas, and even in some that are contested, the standard of living 
is probably higher new than it has ever been in the past. The means by which econo- 
mic betterment is coming to the countryside are clear enough. Farm prices have 
increased because of war-generated urban demand. Roads and canals have been 
secured so that the farmer can move his produce to market. Jobs are available in 
local towns and cities for all who want them. This combination is producing some- 
thing akin to a rural boom in many areas in rural Viet-Nam. 

This then, is the picture in Viet-Nam as I see it. Steady but not spectacular 
progress is being made militarily and in nation-building. The development of re- 
presentative institutions and vigorous political life is encouraging. But, quite frankly, 

I can 1 t answer the big question that I. know is on your minds. "How long will it take. " 

I think 
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I think that the enemy' s attempt to impose a solution by force has- runt intoV'a 
stone wall. As you know Hanoi continues to refuse to come to the negotiating table' 
even though they could do so without any prior commitment whatsoever. . They have 
also refused to engage in any kind of dialogue about the possibility of peace talks. 

But the door remains open and we hope that at one point or another they will' see fit 
to walk through it. 

I would be less than candid were I to imply that once negotiations were under- 
way the going would be easy. The going would no doubt be tough -- long and arduous. 
But our central objective is peace and we, the South Vietnamese, and our allies are * 
surely prepared. We would much prefer the most difficult of negotiations to the least 
difficult of battles. 



If Hanoi persists in its aggression, we are determined to fulfill our commitment 
to resist it. But try for peace we must; and try for peace we shall. 

Thank you very much. 
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